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ART 


“Childeraft is the most usable set of 
books on child development yet pub 
lished. The art teacher and parent will 
undoubtedly find a thousand uses for 
the contents on its vast array of pages.”’ 


Design, the creative magazine 
for art teachers and professionals 
December, 1949 


MUSIC 


“The entire set of books is a gold mine 


of beauty, culture, entertainment, and 
sound educational guidance for the 
members of a family. And, while the 
books are planned for home use, they 
are highly desirable for the school li 
brary, too, and will make a real musical 
contribution to school and home alike.” 


M. V. H., in the Music Educators 
Journal, June-July, 1950 


SCIENCE 


“A school could not make a better in 
vestment than to have Childcraft made 


available in each elementary school. It 
would be an equally good investment in 
any home having elementary grade 
children.” 

Science Education, October, 1949 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


“Here is a set of books which contains 
something to appeal to everybody — 
books for family, children, adolescents, 
and teachers. They are well designed 
throughout, beautifully bound, and 
printed in clear, readable type. The set 
should be in homes and in schools and 
libraries.” 

Grace E. Storm 
The Elementary School Journal, September, 1950 


“The fourteen volumes of this new, re 
vised edition of Childcraft are of such 
quality that one wishes they might find 
their way into every crossroads school 
as well as into the homes where there 
are children of preschool and elemen 
tary school age.” 

Ruth G. Strickland, Editor 


Books for Teachers section of 
Childhood Education, April, 1950 





A new school index entitled “Childcraft as an Aid to Teachers” is now available. 
Single copy of the index, free. Additional copies, 50 cents each. 


Does your library have Childcraft? A loan set of the new edition, with the new 
school index, will be sent for examination to any public or parochial school or any 
public library on request, without obligation. 


For further information about Childcraft. write Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational 
Division, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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PLAN and SPECIFY 


MODERN FUNCTIONAL 


VMP 


BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT 


YOU SECURE PRESENT AND FUTURE EFFICIENT UTILI- 
ZATION OF STACK AREA OF FLOOR FOR OPEN WORK 
SPACE, STUDY, OR SEMINAR ROOMS. 













e 
N OTE « Architects, Engineers, 


and Librarians! Virginia Metal 
Products offers the benefit of its 
vast experience in the solution of 
highly technical questionsconcerning 
structural use of free-standing or 
multi-tier bookstacks, book conveyor 
systems, etc. 


FREE: 8-page brochure describing V.M.P. modern functional library 
bookstack equipment, complete with illustrations, shelf and stack data — a 
valuable asset to all architects, engineers, and librarians. For your free 
copy, just write “Bookstack” on your letterhead or card and mail to 


VinGINIA METAL PRopucts Corp. 


WORTH STREET Dept.78 NEW YORK 13 
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Ash for MeClurg’s 


PREBOUND SERVICE 


McClurg’s furnishes prebinding on any book, regardless of 
size. Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives your 


books longer life .. . and saves you the cost of so many 


replacements. 


W rite today for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! 


We also carry a stock of 35,000 titles 


in the publishers’ regular bindings. 


A. C.McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street © Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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Every Charge is Printed Qi 



















. « . giving you and the borrower 
a positive record of the book 
charged. The due date and the bor- 
rower’s number are registered in 
legible type on the book card. No 
guesswork. No chance for error. 


It’s easy to use a Gaylord Charg- 
ing Machine. Just put it on the desk 
and plug it in — it’s fully automatic. 
This machine uses electricity only 
when a charge is being made. Send 
for new illustrated booklet. 


CLT Lad FLT L\(@@T LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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As the official organ of the 
American Library Associa- 
tion, the ALA _ Bulletin, 
sent to members, carries 
news of the Association, its 
officers, boards, committees, 
divisions, sections, round 
tables, and staff; addresses 
of conference speakers; ar- 
ticles by official representa- 
tives of the Association; and 
brief professional communi- 
cations to or from members. 
Its scope includes important 
news from affiliated associa- 
tions, Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their 
own unless ALA _ endorse- 
ment is specifically noted. 
The Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in “Current Library 
Literature” in the Library 
Journal, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. 
Published monthly except 
bimonthly July-August by 
the American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11. Entered as sec- 
ond-class matter at the Post 
Office at Chicago, Ill., with 
an additional entry at 
Menasha, Wis., under Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
Acceptance for mailing at 
special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in United States 
Postal Act of October 3, 
1917, Section 1103, amended 
February 28, 1925, author- 
ized on July 8, 1918. 
Subscription price $1.50 a 
year, included in member 
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to members only Single 
copies of news issues 25¢ 
each. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 50 EAST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 11 





The Seventy-Fifth ver Confer is now a matter of history. More 
than 3 registered for the conference itself (fewer than expected); 365 
attended the preconference Book Workship and 360 tho Audio-Visual Workship 
(both mora than expected). President Truman sent greetings to the conference, 


ALA EXECUTIVE BOARD ACTION 


A revised classification plan for the ALA Headquarters staff was adopted by 
the Executive Board, involving approval of a proposed singla grade system and 
approval of proposed class specifications in principle. The Executive Sacre- 
tary will be the final authority for administration of the classification 
plan, with the advice of an Administrative Committee composed of Miss Hazel 
Timmorman, Mrs. Margaret Hunt and Mr. R. E. Dooley. 


A new salary schedule for ALA Headquarte:s was approved and full implementa- 
tion provided effective 1 September 1951. The scale was submitted by tho Ex 
ecutive Secretary and endorsed by the Administrative Committee and the Head- 
quarters Staff Association Committee. The Board determined that salaries of 
incumbents of positions downgraded would bo protected "indefinitely." 


A new vacation schedule for the Headquarters staff was approved, with Grades 
O-l entitled to ten working days vacation annually, Grades 2-5 entitled to 
fifteen, and Grades 6-17 entitled to twenty-two. No change was made in the 
work week which remains at 35 hours. 


ol Q submitted by Mr.Ralph Esterquest, was endorsed by the 
Executivs Board and approved by Council. Tho Board also passed two related 
resolutions. This action will be reported fully in the September BULLETIN. 


ts of H ties were directed by the Executive Board 
as follows: Miss Timmerman will become Chief, Department of Information ani 
Library Services, effective 1 March 1952 at which time Miss Anita Hostetter 
will become Executive Assistant (half time) to tho Board on Personnel Admini- 
stration in addition to her half-timo duties ag Secretary to the Board of Ed- 
ucation for Librarianship; Miss Cora Beatty will becoms Conference Assistant 
(full time) effective 1 March 1952 at which time the functions of the Member 
ship Services Department will be assigned to the office of the Associate Ex- 
ecutive Secretary; Mr. Dooley will take over the quarter-time duties of the 
ALA BULLETIN advertising promotion on 1 September 1951; the Assistant Editor 
of the ALA BULLETIN will take over advertising layout duties and Division 
publications editorial responsibilities on 1 September 1951. 


The tentative General Budget for 1951-52 was approved, including full salary 
implersntation at tho newly approved rates, the functional reassignments 


indicated above, an Associate Executive Sccretary and office staff by 1 March 
1952, continuation of the Board of Education for Librarianship's accrediting 
project in the amount of $4000, continuation of the Committee on Intellectual 
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Freedom's part-time staff and budget of $2500, normal increments and reclassi- 
fication upgradings. The budget also assumes further reductions in the Head- 
quarters Library staff as vacancies occur. 


The ALA Washington Office was given a tentative budget allocation of $17,050 
plus some additional contributions already received. This sum includes $2500 
accumulated reserve, $4550 from the proposed general budget,$2500 from endow~ 
ment capital for legislative relations subject to matching by $2500 in con- 
tributions (already received) and $5000 from endowment capital for mobiliza- 
tion needs. With Mrs. Margie S. Malmberg's departure on 1 September 1951 
Miss Alice Dunlap will become Director (one-third time) in addition to her 
duties as ALA BULLETIN editor, and Miss Julia D. Bennett (now Mobilization 
Assistant) will become Assistant Director. 


Endowment capital withdrawalg were also authorized, subject to certain condi- 
tions, for the International Reletions Board (2500), promotion of sustaining 
memberships ($6000), and promotion of ALA membership by the American Associa~ 
tion of School Librarians. Payment of the AASL grant is contingent upon the 
outcome of further discussion, by the ALA Executive Board and the Board on 
Personnel Administration, of AASL action releasing Miss Mildred Batchelder as 
its Executive Secretary. These endowment capital withdrawals are part of a 
newly adopted policy to withdraw up to $20,000 annually as venture capital to 
invest in ALA income-producing activities and services. 


Sustaining membership promotion has been assigned to Miss Batchelder, who 
will work half time on the project in addition to her half-time duties as Ex- 


ecutive Secretary of the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
Her secretary, Miss Jeanne Welch, will also have the same time allocation. 


000 t the d_fo t Ed (established by the Ford 
Foundation) was accepted by the Executive Board to promote and demonstrate 
adult discussion groups on the American heritage and its contemporary applica~ 
tion, using public libraries as agencies. Other projects proposed for Founda 
tion consideration will be discussed at a special session of the Board during 
the fall meeting and a conference has been authorized to prepare details of a 
proposed project to establish at ALA Headquarters a planning and development 
office to deal with regional problems of all types of libraries. 


Revised fiscal and functional relationships were discussed by division repre- 
sentatives at a special meeting of the Executive Board. The group considered 
the arrangement under which the Association of College and Reference Libraries 
find the Division of Cataloging and Classification have been operating since 
September 1950, and general approval was given to the experimental extension 
of the same arrangement to all divisions for a period of one year. Under this 
plan, approved tentatively by the ALA Executive Board, each division will re- 
ceive approximately 60 per cent of all ALA dues above $3.00 and will be re- 
sponsible, with considerable autonomy, for certain functions previously paid 
for from the General ALA Budget. At the same time the Executive Board and Di- 
vision representatives proposed and the Board and ALA Council formally acted 
to invite all national library associations to affiliate with the American 
Library Association, either as divisione or affiliated national societies, but 
preferably as divisions. 


An ALA Membership Directory for 1951 was authorized in a small edition for 


free distribution to appropriate officials of the Association, together with 
sale on a limited basis at a necessarily high price. Continued maintainance 
of directory information was authorized so that if the membership of the Asso=- 
ciation approves a new dues scale beginning with the year 1952, it will be 
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possible to publish a directory in future years for free distribution to cer. 
tain classes of members. 


Mr. Howell Murray was reappointed a trustee of the ALA Endowment Fund. 
ee ee 


will be reported in the September issue of the BULLETIN, 
but included modification of the proposed Council review of the budget, re- 
tention of the office of Second Vice President, retention of the Retiring 
President as a member of the Executive Board, approval of the Standards for 
Accreditation of Library Schools, approval of the report on geographic organ- 
ization (referred to the Committee on Constitution and By-laws), and election 
of Miss Helen E. Haines to honorary membership. The report of the Committee 
on Membership Dues and Perquisites, calling for an increase in ALA dues, was 
reforred to the general membership meeting at which time the report was ap- 
proved for referral to the total membership by a mail vote through a ballot 
in the ALA BULLETIN. 


The newly clected ALA officers and Mr. Clift were formally installed at the 
final General Session of the Conference on Friday, 13 July 1951. Mr. Clift 
will be at ALA Headquarters briefly this week and will return full time on 
1 September 1951. 


Migs Helen A. Ridgway leaves ALA in one month to become Library Consultant, 
State Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. Miss Ridgway joined tie 
ALA Headquarters staff in February 1947 and has served as Chief Public Library 
Specialist. Mrs. Marie Gariepy has resigned effective 15 August, thus joining 
the sizable group of departing staff members which includes Mrs. Margaret S. 
Tietjen, Miss Elinor Burnett, Mrs. Patricia Blair, Miss Ridgway, Mrs. Gladys 
Johnson, Mra. Margie Malmberg, Miss Sandra Simon, Miss Kazuko Terada, Mrs, 
Bernice Kossy and Mr. Cory. Miss Mari Sabusawa will become Assistant Editor, 
AL& BULLETIN, on Miss Burnett's departure. 


Mrs. Gracg Thomas Stevenson, Head, Adult Education Department, Seattle Public 
Library, has accepted an appointment to direct ALA's adult education project 


made possible by a grant of $150,000 from the Fund for Adult Education, ed- 
tablished by the Ford Foundation. Other staff members will be appointed by 
1 September when the project begins. 


National Library Day, 4 October 1951, presents an unusual opportunity for the 
further projection of each library in the activities of its own community. 
The occagion is the actual anniversary of the founding of the American Library 
Agsociation, 75 years ago, in Philadelphia. There will be an observance in 
Philadelphia stressing the historical significance of the occasion. However, 
the 75th Anniversary Committee, through state library agencies, state library 
organizations, trustees and Friends, is stimulating nationwide commmity ob- 
servances as "kick-off" events for each library's participation in the year 
long study of "The Heritage of the U.S.A. in Times of Crisis." Librarians, 
trustees and Friends will be reseiving suggestions for National Library Day 


programs from the committee. 


John Mackenzie Cory 
Executive Secretary 


Own fe wo = 


16 July 1951 





THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


June 27, 1951 


Dear Mr. Graham: 


It is a pleasure for me to greet the librarians of America 
gathered in Chicago at the national conference which launches the 
seventy-fifth year of the American Library Association and prepares 
for the celebration of National Library Day, October , 1951, the 
anniversary of its founding in Philadelphia in 1876. 


Characteristic of librarians, you have chosen to devote 
your anniversary year to a special service and contribution by stin- 
ulating nation-wide inquiry and study of the meanings of our freedoms 
under the theme: "The Heritage of the U. S. A. in Times of Crisis." 


I earnestly hope that every citizen will join in this 
endeavor under library leadership because such understanding of our 
heritage will help Americans to think through the major problems of 
these critical days. It is reassuring to know that the American 
Library Association, through action taken in the first month of this 
year, pledged librarians to a working program of economy, morale- 
building, conservation, service and cooperation to help meet the 
needs of national defense and world security. 


I wish to take this opportunity to extend the thanks of a 
grateful Nation to America's librarians for their devotion to the 
cause of intellectual freedom, their constant service to all our cit- 
izens,\and their unselfish dedication to our understanding of the 
democratic processes by which our Nation is made great. Please accept 
my felicitations as you mark your seventy-fifth anniversary with new 
vigor and renewed ideals. 


Very sincerely yours, 


[A _ttt_a._— 


Mr. Clarence R. Graham, 
President, 

American Library Association, 
50 East Huron Street, 

Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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The Newest, Most Attractive, Lowest Price, 20 Volume 
Major Adult Reference Set For Libraries and Schools 


Collier’s Encyclopedia 


20 VOLUMES—COPYRIGHT 1950-51 
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New In Format 
New In Concept 
New Illustrations 
New In Coverage 
New Maps—126 in Color 
New Graded Bibliographies a an 
New Plates printed for First Time 2 

Vew Editore_-2,000 New Contributors a "at aaa 


COLLIER’S—The Best Eneyelopedia Buy 


Collier’s is a modern Adult Encylopedia that is making publishing history. It has already been 
ordered and reordered by more than 2,000 Public, High School, College and University Libraries 
across the country. 


TO 
LIBRARIES 


Collier’s with an original 1950-51 copyright introduces many new concepts to Reference work. Its 
remarkably clear new type brings an unexpected pleasure to reference reading. Measure its scope 
not by previous standards but in the light of today’s Reference Inquiries. 


Here is what the Reviewers are saying— 


“Collier’s Encyclopedia will be a readable, attractive, SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE 
authoritative, up-to-date, comprehensive reference work 

with a price reasonable enough to recommend it for first 24-PAGE BOOKLET 
consideration.” Saturday Review of Literature COLLIER'S invites examination and will 


“One of the most significant contributions to American send the FIRST TEN VOLUMES to any 


reference work we have had in English.” 
Catholic Library World 


library for a Ten Day Period—no obligation 
of course. To avail yourself of this courtesy 
or obtain additional information, write 


“We were greatly impressed by the editors’ use of pic- LIBRARY DIVISION, COLLIER'S ENCY- 
tures, diagrams, and maps to illustrate text on a scale CLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
hitherto not attempted by makers of encyclopedias for N.Y. 

adults.” Scholastic Teacher 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 








Labeling— 


A Report of the ALA Committee 
On Intellectual Freedom’ 


t THE Midwinter Meeting, the report of 
the Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
dealt briefly with five or six cases. This 
morning, I ask your consideration of only 
one lens but it is one which has mani- 
fold implications of a rather serious nature. 
This is the problem of labeling. 

What is labeling and how has it become 
a matter of urgency? Approximately eight 
months ago, we received a report that the 
Montclair (N.J.) Chapter of the Sons of 
the American Revolution was exerting pres- 
sure on libraries in New Jersey to put a 
rominent label or inscription on “publica- 
tions which advocate or favor Communism, 
or which are issued or distributed by any 
Communist organization or any other organi- 
zation formally designated by any authorized 
government official or agency as Commu- 
nistic or subversive . . .;” furthermore, such 
publications “. . . howl not be freely avail- 
able in libraries to readers or in schools to 
pupils, but should be obtainable only by 
signing suitable applications.” 

The committee noted that the SAR reso- 
lution did not make clear who would do the 
labeling, who would decide what is com- 
munistic or “subversive” or by what criteria 
such decisions would be made. It would 
appear that labeling, if done in the local 
library, would require a member or mem- 
bers of the staff to examine carefully into 
the contents of, and attitudes in, every 
item acquired by the library in order to 
ascertain whether or not there was any 
communist or subversive slant, espousal or 
authorship therein. It is fair to assume that 
a variety of labels or statements would have 
to be fashioned to apply to the great diver- 
sity of shades of opinion or guilt in the 
light of whatever criteria might be estab- 
lished. It is conceivable that such a project 
could be handled centrally by the ALA 


or the government, but the implications of 


* This report was presented to the ALA Cotncil on July 13, 
1951, by Rutherford D. Rogers, chairman, ALA Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom. 
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this sort of politburo arrangement are repul- 
sive to people reared in the democratic 
tradition. 

The committee felt that the practicability 
and financial problems of such a _ project 
were not necessarily relevant to its decision, 
which should be made on the basis of the 
principle involved. 

As we looked more deeply into the prob- 
lem of labeling, we found that it is not an 
uncommon proposal. In addition to the 
Sons of the American Revolution, we dis- 
covered that other groups have tried to 
use it as a technique of limiting freedom 
to read. Religious groups sometimes ask 
libraries to label, if not to ban, publications 
they find objectionable. There are also indi- 
cations that so-called “patriotic” organiza- 
tions other than the SAR are moving danger- 
ously close to similar proposals. 

In April, President Graham received a let- 
ter direct from the Montclair Chapter of the 
Sons of the American Revolution requesting 
this Association to adopt the SAR policy. 
This letter urged, as did the original reso- 
lution, that so-called communistic and sub- 
versive materials not only should be labeled 
but also should be segregated in libraries 
and given out only upon written and signed 
application. } 

By this time, members of the Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom had had an oppor- 
tunity to study more fully the background 
of the problem and to submit their recom- 
mendations. When the issue was put to 
them formally, nine out of eleven members 
voted, and all nine were united against the 
idea of labeling as proposed by the Sons of 
the American Revolution. It was recognized 
by some of us that the committee’s unani- 
mity might stem from the fact that we were 
unusually sensitive to the subject of intel- 
lectual freedom. There was also some 
concern over the fact that, for the most 
part, we represented large public or insti- 
tutional libraries; whereas the practical 
problems of labeling seem likely to develop 
in smaller libraries. It was therefore con- 
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sidered advisable to seek a slightly ve 
basis for judgment, and we proceede od 
once to obtain the counsel of 24 other prac- 
ticing librarians in libraries located geo- 
graphically from Texas to Minnesota and 
from North Carolina to the state of Wash- 
ington, the selection emphasizing but not 
being restricted to small and medium-size 
public libraries as well as college, university 
and state libraries. 


some of their remarks because they put 
the case more eloquently than I possibly 
could: 


I 


“Libraries must oppose the practice of 
labeling if they wish to maintain their posi- 
tions as impartial agencies providing infor- 
mation on all aspects of any question.” 





Twenty out of the 24 to whom we wrote 
replied to our inquiry and without exception 
opposed labeling. Despite the smallness of 
our sample the unanimity among the replies 
seems impressive. 

Although our request suggested possible 
pros and cons, plenty of leeway was left “Personally, | think labelling is as 
for individual points of view and the manner di ingerous as the evils it may attempt to 
in which our colleagues took advantage of _correct—and I am aware thi it some real 
their right of free expression indicates that evils do exist. Recognizing this time as 
intellectual freedom is not yet dead. With- 1 period of danger, and also realizing that 
out naming names, I would like to quote ‘ Soviet Communists do not play under 


“I am opposed to the idea of labeling 

books as pro or anti anything, because there 

can be no reasonable end.to such an attempt 
once it is begun.” 


ill 


RECOMMENDATIONS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE ALA COUNCIL 
July 13, 1951 


In view of our own convictions and those of other practicing librarians whose counsel 
we sought, the Committee on Intellectual Freedom recommends to the ALA Council the 
air ing policy with respect to labeling library materials: 

Librarians should not use the technique of labeling as a means of predisposing readers 
“— library materials for the following reasons: 


Although totalitarian states find it easy and even proper, according to their ethics, 
to a iblish criteria for judging publications as “subversive,” injustice and ignorance rather 
than justice and enlightenment result from such practices, and the American Library As- 
sociation has a responsibility to take a stand against the establishment of such criteria in 
a “ *mocratic state. 

. Libraries do not advocate the ideas found in their collections. 
magazine or book in a library does not indicate an endorsement of its contents by the library. 

3. No one person should take the responsibility of labeling publications. No sizable 
group of persons would be likely to- agree either on the types of material which should 
be labeled or the sources of information which should be regarded with suspicion. As a 
practical consideration, a librarian who labeled a book or magazine pro-communist might 
be sued for libel. 

. Labeling is an attempt to prejudice the reader, and as such, it is a censor’s tool. 

Labeling violates the spirit of the Library Bill of Rights. 

6. Although we are all agreed that communism is a threat to the free world, if materials 
are labeled to pacify one group, there is no excuse for refusing to label any item in the 
library’s collection. Because communism, fascism, or other authoritarianisms tend to 
suppress ideas and attempt to coerce individuals to conform to a specific ideology, Ameri- 

can librarians must be opposed to such “isms.” We are, then, anti-communist, but we are 
also opposed to any other group which aims at closing any path to knowledge. 


The presence of a 
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the same set of rules as does a democracy, 
I still vote strongly against any labelling 
program such as the SAR requests.’ 


IV 
“I am opposed to such a procedure. . 
Those who read should be able to discrimi- 
nate—to think for themselves.” 
V 
“You may put me down as opposed to 
labelling any literature in American Public 
Libraries, regardless of the ‘slant’ or the 
subject... . Once labelling is started on 
behalf of one group or organization, libraries 
would have to label other material for its 
slant, political, religious, economic or what- 
ever. (Imagine the book “You Must Eat 
Meat’ being labeled: “This book is con- 
sidered objectionable by the Vegetarians of 
America.’)” 
VI 
“Labeling is not merely an ‘attempt to 
prejudice the reader.’ It is surely in the 
minds of some of its proponents an attempt 
to control or frighten him.” 


Vil 
“How soon after we start labeling books 
will we begin to burn them?” 


Vill 

“The suggested action if undertaken 
would seem to me (1) -: Tn the privacy 
of the individual and (2) to deny a demo- 
cratic principle that al are able to 
weigh the evidence and to make sound 
conclusions. The outcome (of labeling) 
will be that public libraries will purchase 
only books which will not be challenged, 
with the inevitable result that the original 
and experimental will be driven out. 
The idea of requiring readers to make writ- 
ten application for the use of materials 
labeled as Communist slanted seems in 
some ways more frightening than labeling.” 


IX 
“If we wish to live in a free country, 
we must develop our minds to recognize 
propaganda and to think. A label is merely 


the thinking of one person or a group of 
persons.” 


X 

“There is room in America for all people 
to read and form their own opinions. 
In a democracy people must have the right 
to know facts about everything. (This) does 
not necessarily mean they advocate every- 
thing about which they know. Maybe quite 
the contrary. I oppose all efforts to 
predispose readers for or against any ma- 
terials. 


XI 


“To require labeling of material with any 
particular slant—such as communism—is to 
sacrifice the principle of free thought and 
opinion. American citizens of the future 
are going to be free to consider all points 
of view—or they are not going to have that 
freedom. Many of us—not only the profes- 
sional anti-communist—have _ blind spots. 
But librarians must not agree to putting 
blinders of any kind on their readers. The 
principle of free inquiry, which is funda- 
mental to American librarianship and Ameri- 
can democracy, must be maintained against 
labelers as against all other censors. 


XII 


“Every group in the country, with an 
axe to grind, must be happy in the thought, 
that if one of them can make an opening 
wedge to wreck the ‘Library Bill of Rights,’ 
the rest of them can all come in, and the 
Free Public Library will be a thing of the 
past. ... Everyone working here is against 
labeling. W here would the ‘Sons of. the 
American Revolution’ be today if their 
great grandpas had been as ‘scairt’ of dif- 
ferent viewpoints as they are? 

“I spent an afternoon asking borrowers 
what they thought of labeling books (par- 
ticularly subversive books) so they would not 
fall into the hands of the easily persuaded. 
Their answers were obvious, but the shock 
registered in their faces at such an idea, was 
something to see. Here are some of their 
comments: 

“A well-educated old lady: ‘Hitler began 
by burning the books. Isn’t this another 
form of the same thing.’ 

“A college girl: ‘It’s an idea of old men. 
We young people are able to make decisions 
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that are good. Give us credit and the 
chance to do it.’ 

“Another college student: “They talk 
about the wonderful education we get in 
America. How are we going to make use of 
it, and really know that democracy is right 
if we are only allowed to read what they 
want us to believe.’ 

“Housewife: ‘Stalin tells only one side 
of the question. I thought Americans didn’t 
believe in his methods.’ 

“Man: ‘I’m an adult. Sound mind. Good 
education. Who the hell has the right to 
tell me what to read or warn me what not 
to read?” 


“Teacher: “What are you trying to do? 
Take away freedom of thought and freedom 
of conscience? The Constitution gives me 
the right to read and think as I please, 
regardless of what anyone else thinks. | 
pay taxes to support the library and expect 
to find a good selection of books on the 
shelves. Ill be my own censor.’ 
“Housewife: ‘It violates all principles of 
freedom of thought. It is treason to the 
principles on which the country was built,’ 
“High school senior: ‘How can we tell 
that our way is right if we can’t make com- 
parisons. Are they afraid of comparisons? 
Then Democracy is sure on the skids.’” 


Federal Research Contracts 


Dan Lacy 


Deputy CHIEF 


NE OF THE most important developments 
() in postwar educational and intellectual 
life has been the almost unbelievably rapid 
expansion of the research activities of the 
Federal Government. This has involved 
a very large increase in the research pro- 
grams canried on directly by federal agen- 
cies, but perhaps the most striking aspect 
of the whole development has been the 
growing practice of contracting research 
undertakings out to universities and colleges 
and to industrial firms. 

Because much of this research is highly 
confidential, precise figures on the magni- 
tude and character of the contractual re- 
search programs of all the agencies involved 
cannot be given. But during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1950, the Government entered 
into research and development projects, with 
universities and colleges alone, totaling over 
$100,000,000. This figure does not include 
contracts with industrial firms or with re- 
search foundations and similar agencies that 
are not degree-granting academic institu- 
tions. Contracts with institutions of these 
types probably total considerably more than 
university and college contracts. Figures 
are not yet available for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1951, but it seems certain that 
they will be larger and that the contractual 
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research program will fact continue to 
grow for some years to come. 

Most of these contracts lie in the general 
field of science and technology, including 
medicine, and are let by such agencies as 
the Department of De fense, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Public Health 
Service (including the National Institutes of 
Health). But other agencies, especially the 
State Department, have initiated and intend 
materially to expand programs that will set 
up research contracts in the social sciences. 


Areas of Research 
Insofar as scientific and technical work 
is concerned, the research contracted to 
universities is likely to be similar in general 
character to what ‘they have been doing on 
their own, though expanded i n scope and 
intensity. 
Research contracts in the social sciences 
are likely to be in the field of area studies, 
calling for the application of historical, an- 
thropological, geographic, economic, socid- 
logical, psychological, and pe rhaps_ other 
techniques to the analysis of a particular, 
usually rather broad, problem in an individ- 
ual country or geographic area. Though 
such contracts for particular areas are likely 
to be let to universities already having strong 
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programs and collections in those areas, they 
are likely to call for an intensity of detail and 
a breadth of interest in economic, scientific 
and technological, as well as historical and 
linguistic aspects of the areas beyond the 
normal programs of the institution con- 
cerned. 


Impact on Libraries 

The impact of this rapidly growing pro- 
gram on college and university libraries and 
on major public and technical libraries in 
rincipal centers of industrial research is 
substantial if not readily measurable. The 
increased volume and intensity of research 
brings a corresponding increase in the use 
of all library services. The insistence on 
exhaustiveness made necessary by the im- 
portance of the research and made possible 
by its federal support creates a demand for 
a wider range of publications, especially 
foreign publications, than most libraries can 
meet, which in turn results in a heavy 
increase in interlibrary loan and microfilm 
services and a costly extension of acquisi- 
tions. Especially is this true of State De- 
partment contracts involving the investiga- 
tion of detailed aspects of foreign areas. 
Even a library that has long prided itself 
on its collection for a given area may find 
it disappointing when the collection is tested 
by specific inquiries into the level of science, 
the details of economic organization, or the 
minutiae of the politics of that area. Finally, 
the research projects often create the need 
for special bibliographical services in the 
control of materials especially assembled 
for their use or in the organization of litera- 
ture searches. 


Overhead Allowances 


The contracting agencies of the Govern- 
ment have been well aware of the burden 
placed on the general resources of the insti- 
tutions with which they have contracted, 
including their library resources, and all 
contracts let include a liberal sum for over- 
head expenses, running from 8 per cent to 
40 per cent of direct costs and in special 
cases even higher. These overhead allow- 
ances are probably quite adequate to reim- 
burse the university or college concerned for 
the extra burden placed on its library as 
well as those placed on its other facilities, but 


because the extra load on the library is not 
immediately obvious and can seldom be 
measured, it is very doubtful that libraries 
themselves receive a commensurate share 
of the funds. Moreover, and more im- 
portant, because librarians have seldom been 
drawn into the planning and organization 
of their universities’ contract-supported re- 
search programs, they have probably failed 
to make their libraries as useful as they 
might have been. The specific needs and 
the probable future extensions of the con- 
tract research programs have not been well 
enough or soon enough known to affect as 
they should the acquisitions programs and 
the processing priorities of the libraries. 
And bibliographical undertakings necessary 
or helpful to a contractual project are likely 
to be inadequately done by the project staff 
or not done at all when they might have 
been well done by the university library. 


Suggestions 


To improve this situation some of the fol- 
lowing steps by librarians are likely to be 
helpful: 

If his institution has an extensive contract- 
supported research program, the librarian 
will find it desirable to familiarize himself 
with its scope and content, establish as pre- 
cisely as he can its impact upon the library, 
and discuss with the administrative officers 
of the university the allocation to library 
support of an appropriate part of the over- 
head allowance. 


Specific Jobs for Libraries 


Besides this participation in the overhead 
services provided under research contracts, 
there may be a number of jobs that can 
usefully be done by libraries as direct parts 
of the contracts themselves or even under 
separate contracts. Both the Library of 
Congress and the John Crerar Library, for 
example, have had contracts for the per- 
formance of specific bibliographical tasks. 

Two types of direct contractual activities 
are probably worth exploration by libraries. 
One of these relates to area studies. If a 
university arranges for a series of contracts 
for research projects involving a specific 
area, one contract in the series might well 
provide for the preparation of detailed bibli- 
ographical tools (e.g., periodical indexes and 
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special bibliographies relating to the area) in 
order to support the series of research proj- 
ects and to make such detailed bibliographi- 
cal instruments available for other federal 
purposes. 

The other relates to scientific and techni- 
cal projects. Federal agencies involved sup- 
ply contractors with relevant unpublished 
usually of a confidential 


research reports, 
of these may be 


character. The number ’ 
quite large in the case of a major contractual 
research program. Much duplication is 
likely to be involved, since the unit working 
on each contract will normally receive re- 
ports separately. At the same time, there 
will be no large, organized collection of 
such reports on which the contri icting units 
may draw, and no means by which unclas- 
sified or declassified reports can be made 
available to other users. A possible way 
out of this situation is a contract under 
which the university library would 
take to receive, organize and service unclas- 
sified, “restricted” and “confidential” re- 
search reports for all projects on the campus. 
This would, of course, require the provision 
of facilities for handling confidential ma- 
terial and the security clearance of the staff 
members concerned. Security regulations 
for “secret” and “top secret” reports are 
such as to make impractical their handling 
under such a contract. 

It should be emphasized that the librarian 
should work out proposals for such contracts 
with his university administration. They 
are not likely to be considered by the con- 
except as integral parts 


under- 


tracting agencies 
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of the basic contract research program of 
the institution. 


Planning Participation 

The librarian should be drawn as fully 
as possible into the planning of the contract- 
supported research program of his institu- 
tion. It is clear that such programs for an 
indefinite future will constitute a large and 
probably increasing portion of the research 
activities of most larger colleges and uni- 
versities, and the library must adapt itself 
to them as it would to other major and 
permanent curricula and research develop- 
ments. Especially is the close cooperation 
of the librarian desirable in those types of 
research programs, such as area studies, in 
which the adequacy of the content and 
organization of the relevant collections may 
be a determining factor in the institution’s 
receiving research contracts. 

Public Libraries 

The foregoing suggestions have related 
to college and university libraries. Public 
libraries and endowed research libraries 
may also receive a considerable impact from 
contracts let to institutions and industrial 
firms in their areas. In those cases regular 
consultation with the receiving 
contracts as to their present and future needs 
is desirable. Fees charged for special |i- 
brary and bibliographical services to such 
contractors, if properly supported, will prob- 
ably be recognized by the federal contract: 
ing agencies as legitimate chi irges under the 


agencies 


contracts. 


UNITED NATIONS DAY 
The sixth anniversary of the United Nations will be celebrated on October 24—UN Day. 
Librarians wishing to set up a United Nations exhibit may request a free sample kit of 
background materials and posters from the National Citizens’ Committee for United Nations 


816 21st St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Day, 


SLA INCREASES DUES 


The increased dues scale proposed by the Executive Board of the Special a 


Association was approved by SLA voting members at the annual SLA meeting 
The new scale, printed on p. 224 of the June ALA Bulletin, will go into effect Jan. 


) June. 
, 1952. 
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National Library Day 


October 4, 


ALA 75TH ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE 


RALPH E. ELLSwortTH, CHAIRMAN, 


your ALA 75th Anniversary Commit- 


TS has been accomplished by 


tee to date has been preparation for a whole 
series of activities that will begin to blossom 
into action in the fall. 

The first step was the series of five lec- 


tures at the Chicago Conference on our 


theme, “The Heritage of the U.S.A. in Times 
of Crisis.” 

The second focal point will be National 
Library day—October 4. Historically, it 
will commemorate the founding of the 
American Library Association in  Phila- 
delphia in 1876. In terms of what we are 
doing today, it will emphasize the oppor- 
tunity our program for the year gives each 
librarian to assert the dynamic qualities of 
the library in the community. 

In Philadelphia there will be ceremonies 
and events to mark the occasion appropri- 
ately in the founding city. But throughout 
the land we look to hundreds of communi- 
ties where the libraries on that day shall 
be the focus of public attention. 

Trustees and Friends of Libraries are 
being urged to take leadership, along with 
librarians, in making National Library Day 
a time for enthusiastic projection of the li- 
brary through open house events, exhibits 
of materials that carry out the anniversary 
theme, and such other promotional activi- 
ties as the imagination of each librarian 
may command. 

But, of course, this celebration—impor- 
tant in its own right—leads directly into the 
working program of the year’s theme and 
the purpose of the anniversary program— 
to get the American public into our li- 
braries to think about, read about, and talk 
about the ine scapably important problems 
of our time in light of their backgrounds. 
It is by this function that the libr: ury asserts 
its raison d’étre. 

Three books to be published soon to im- 
plement the heritage theme, the conference 
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papers, the Look Magazine article, the con- 
test essays, and each library’s many books on 
all phases of the theme are the banners each 
librarian can use as tools for moving into the 
working program—namely persuading indi- 
vidal: to read about and discuss the rele- 
vance of the American heritage to the critical 
problems of our time. 

Many adults in each community will al- 
ready be aware of our program because 
they will have heard about it from the 
national and state officers of some of the 
organizations to which they belong, such as 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Over 75 organizations have been contacted 
by the ALA 75th Anniver sary Committee. 
This kind of stimulation should bring many 
new adult patrons to the libraries. What 
happens from that point on is up to each li- 
brarian. 

There are certain minimal tasks we ex- 
pect to see accomplished without fail in 
every library in the country: 


The development of a display of books 
aad the heritage theme featuring the John- 
son and Commager books and other relevant 
“ and the Foster book when it is ready. 

The development of a display using the 
cant Look Magazine will send to 2000 public 
libraries in early August featuring the ALA 
program and a summary of Gerald Johnson’s 
book. 

(3) We expect the head of each public li- 
brary to call upon the president or chairman 
of each study club or organization late in 
October or early in November to make certain 
that the local group is devoting some time to 
the ALA theme and that its members are buy- 
ing and studying the Johnson and Commager 
books. 

(4) Each college and university librarian can 
help best by working through the public li- 
brarian in his or her city. Let’s concentrate 
this time on the public library. 


We hope that the librarians will help make 
the National Library Day a success. 
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The Final Report ol 


John Mackenzie Cory, 


ECAUSE of pressure of other business, | 
B will make my final report brief, but 
I think I can also make it optimistic. 

I should like to call this report “ALA Is 
Strong” because in my opinion ALA is 
strong in membership, in prestige, in in- 
fluence, in stability, in democracy and in 
many other tests of a successful association. 

In the past three years the membership 
has grown steadily and substantially each 
year to a total of several thousand. The 
budget has been balanced. Salaries, by 
action of a Executive Board to become 
effective in September, will be paid at full 
implement: ius of an approved salary scale, 
the professional grades of which coincide 
with the nationally approved ALA stand- 
ards. 

An associate executive secretary has been 
provided in next year’s budget—an absolute 
minimum essential. 

These economies have been made by tak- 
ing advantage of existing resignations and 
by reassigning duties to members of the 
staff in order to provide maximum flexi- 
bility. 

The ALA is also strong in organization. 
Substantial progress has been made in re- 
organizing the activities of the ALA Head- 
quarters, but this task is not yet completed. 

The divisions have been strengthened 
and the unity of the American Library 
Association with its divisions and the Coun- 
cil of National Library Associations has 
been gratifyingly apparent to all observers. 


Mr. Cory, who ume to the ALA as Executive Secretary 
in September 1948, presented his final report to Council 
at the ALA 75th Anniversary Conference, Chicago, on July 
12 His successor, David H. Clift, was installed as Ex- 

i Secretary at the General Session held on the fol- 
lowing da This fall Mr. Cory will join the staff of the 


New York Public Library as chief of its Circulation Depart- 
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ALA Executive Secretary 





Standard Studios, Inc. 


David H. Clift, new ALA Executive Secretary, 
receives best wishes from his predecessor, John 
Mackenzie Cory. 


The prestige and influence of the As- 
sociation can be demonstrated in part by 
examining the situation of handling grants 
and mi king contracts with government 
agencies and foundations. During the past 
three years contracts and grants for special 
projects administered by the American Li- 
brary Association have totaled nearly 
$300,000, including the $150,000 from the 
Fund for Adult Education announced yester- 
day. : 

The influence of the Association has 
been felt in Congress and with executive 
sessions in other associations. It is always 
gratifying to see how the American Library 
Association is treated by these other groups. 

One of the things we have been able to 
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accomplish during the past three years, of 
which I am particularly proud, is that there 
has been a member of the executive staff 
at ALA Headquarters, or the president of 
the American Library Association, on offi- 
cial business in every single state of the 
United States and in several provinces of 
Canada. I submit that this is a record 
which could not be achieved by a small 
organization with a small staff. As a single 
specialist goes into a state on ALA busi- 
ness, he represents not only his specialty 
but also the American Library Association. 
During the past three years, while cer- 
tainly not all members of the Association 
have had the privilege of getting acquainted 
with their staff and officers, there has been 
in every state at least one and in many 
states several opportunities to come to 


meetings or attend special events at which 
members of the ALA Headquarters staff 
or its officers were represented. 

This substantially concludes my report, 
but it would be inappropriate for me to 
close without wishing my successor, David 
Clift, the best of luck. As you know, he 
takes office this evening and will be at 
ALA Headquarters full time beginning in 
September. More than anyone else in this 
room I can testify to the difficulties, burdens 
and the satisfactions of the job of ALA ex- 
ecutive secretary. It is an extremely satis- 
fying job if the membership cooperates and 
works constructively to accomplish the pro- 
gram of the Association. Consequently, I 
bespeak your whole-hearted cooperation for 
Mr. Clift, and for myself, I wish to say 
good-bye and thank you. 


A Welcome to David H. Clift 


Mrs. Lo.teta D. Fyan, 1951-52 ALA PRESIDENT 


HE Executive Board, at a special meeting in May, gave careful thought to the selec- 
tion of a new executive secretary, examining the whole profession in an effort to get 
the librarian best suited for this task. We take great satisfaction in the fact that Mr. Clift 
has accepted our unanimous call to this position. 
We believe that Mr. Clift has the abilities and the personal qualities which will make 


it a pleasure for all groups in the Association to work with him. Emerging from a difficult 
period of financial retrenchment and reorganization, so ably handled by Mr. Cory, we are 
confident that, with Mr. Clift’s guidance, the Association will move ahead to further 


structural improvements and a vigorous and expanded program of activities. 


oO ° 


Mr. Clift, ALA Executive Secretary, was 
formally installed at the ALA General Ses- 
sion in Chicago on July 13. He will assume 
his duties on September 1 after relinquish- 
ing his position as associate librarian of Yale 
University. 

Mr. Clift was born in Mason County, 
Ky., June 16, 1907. He received his B.S. 
at the University of Kentucky in 1930 and 
his B.S. from the Columbia University 
School of Library Service in 1931. He was 
then appointed reference assistant in the 
New York Public Library and held that post 
until 1937, when he became assistant to 


the director of libraries at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


o ° 


The new executive secretary is a veteran 
of the U. S. Army, where he served for 
three years beginning in 1942. In 1945 
he went to Germany as a member of the 
Library of Congress mission to seek books 
in enemy countries for American research 
libraries, later serving as deputy chief of 
the mission. Upon his return to this coun- 
try he was appointed Yale University’s as- 
sociate librarian. 

Mrs. Clift is also a graduate of the 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service, and in addition to other library 
positions served as head librarian of the 
Central Children’s Room, Brooklyn Public 


Library. 
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In the Beginning — 
The Word 


MARK STARR 


role in. that enlightenment of 
public opinion which George Washington 
long ago insisted the good 
government. Librarians are 
ingly alert citizens—social activists and not 
mere archeologists of the printed word. 
The library is the diary of the human race, 
its collective memory of the past, and more 
and more it can become its collective im- 
agination for future advance. Upon librar- 
ians depends in large part the continuity of 
literary taste, of historical judgment and of 
scientific truth. Both writers and readers 
obviously share that responsibility. 
Libraries and books are as necessary as 
bread for our mental health. The 
library does not dictate but caters to many 
varied and contrasting tastes. Many years 
ago, in the Brookwood Labor College 
Library's biographical section, 1 was often 
oe to note that fiery anarchist, Emma 
nestling alongside Samuel Gom- 


\HE library plays an increasingly im- 
‘| portant 


was basis of 


now increas- 


good 


Goldman, 
pers all through the nights and days. 

naturally have had _ their 
enemies. “Burn the libraries,” said the 
Caliph Omar in 641 a.p. at the fall of 
Alexandria, “for all their value is in the 
Koran.” And in 1569 Martin Luther ac- 
cused large libraries of diverting 
thoughts from the Bible. The Inquisition 
Hitler's book burnings and 
sometimes threw in the author for good 
measure or, more leniently, applied thumb- 
screws to persuade him to adjure his literary 
ambitions. (Authors, I suspect, found this 
even harder to take than rejection slips. ) 
And Governor Berkeley, who back in 1671 
thanked God that the curses of free schools 
and printing had not infected his state of 
Virginia—what would he have thought of 
the open book, public libraries and librar- 


Libraries 


men’s 


anticipated 








Mr. Starr is educational director of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, AFL, 1710 Broad 
wav, New York City 
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They would be in his eves abettors 
of evil, deserving punishment by the lash 


ians? 


instead of reward by medi allions of honor. 
Dictators instinctively fear free access to 
the printed page and the free competition 
of ideas. In the country of ideas all men 
with eyes are kings. 
We, as the writers, | 
of books, should never 


guardians and readers 
forget that books 


have given birth to revolutions, unmasked 
tyrants, _ pilloried oppressors, unveiled 
abuses, preserved and _ provoked eternal 


deeds of heroism, restored nations, de- 
stroyed phantoms, prejudices and fears, and 
discovered new hidden Books 
have elevated and thrown down the idols 
of false gods. Books alter their message to 
suit an altered age. They may sleep under 
the dust of centuries and then shake the 
earth with gigantic strides. Their powers 
for good and evil escape the supercompv- 
tators. Books forecast the future and make 
the past live once again to guide our steps. 
They can help humanity win in the great race 
between education and cat: istrophe. 

Books destroy social illiteracy and 
help us to make our social understanding 
equal our current technical knowledge and 
skills. The open book and the open mind 
are the antidotes to hysterical fear and dark- 
Our Age of Anxiety demands courage 
and tough-mindedness. Guardians and 
creators of the printed page perpetuate 
truth and hope, without which men cannot 
live. Let us reaffirm our faith that if light 
is given, the people will find the way. 


treasures. 


can 


ness. 
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ALA Officer 


Mr. Downs has written and edited numer- 
ous professional library publications, includ- 
ing several published by ALA. A new 


NTEREST in the selection of ALA officers 
teeta to mount, with 9296 ballots 
being cast in the 1951 election. This repre- 
sents an increase of approximateh ‘ly 9 per 
cent over 1949, a record election year. 

The new officers were installed at the 
final General Session of the ALA 75th Anni- 
versary Conference in Chicago, on July 13. 
David H. Clift also took office as the new 
ALA executive secretary. 


President 

Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, president-elect of 
the American Library Association during 
1950-51, was installed as president at the 
close of the 75th anniversary conference. 
In her inaugural address she expressed a 
desire to work during the coming year to 
bring about closer cooperation be ‘tween the 
ALA and various state groups and organiza- 
tions. 

Mrs. Fyan is librarian of the Michigan 
State Library, Lansing, and secretary of the 
Michigan State Board for Libraries. She is 
a graduate of Wellesley College and the 
Western Reserve University afl of Li- 
brary Science, and has been an ALA mem- 
ber since 1918. In addition to serving as 
ALA first vice president in 1950-51, Mrs. 
Fyan was second vice president during 1948- 
49. She has been a frequent contributor to 
library and educational periodicals, includ- 


ing the ALA Bulletin. 


First Vice President (President-Elect) 


Robert Bingham Downs, director of the 
University of Illinois Library School, was 
chosen 1951-52 first vice president ( presi- 
dent-elect) in the recent ALA election. 

Mr. Downs has been an ALA Councilor 
and chairman of a number of ALA commit- 
tees and boards since joining the Associa- 
tion in 1929. He was also president of 
ACRL in 1940-41. In 1948 he went to 
Japan to help organize the National Diet 
Library, and returned to Japan in 1950 to 
survey possibilities of setting up the re- 
cently-established Japan Library School, 
financed by the De ‘partment of ‘the Army 
and administered and supervised by AL A. 


, 1951-5 


research book, American Library Resources, 
was issued by ALA in June 1951. 





Robert Bingham Downs 


As first vice president of ALA during 
1951-52, Mr. Downs will autom: itically as- 
sume the presidency of the Association at 


the close of the annual conference in New 
York City in July 1952 


Second Vice President 


Marian McFadden, city librarian of the 
Indianapolis Public Library since 1945, has 
been elected ALA second vice president 
for 1951-52. Like other officers chosen in 
the recent election, Miss McFadden has 
been active in ALA affairs. She has been 
a member of the Association since 1929. 
At the 1951 Midwinter Meeting, when a 
first vote was taken, the ALA Council ap- 
proved a constitutional amendment abolish- 
ing the office of second vice president. 
On July 9, at the 1951 annual conference 
held in Chicago, the Council reversed itself 
when the amendment was presented for a 
second approval and voted to retain the 
office. The second vice president also 
serves as a member of the Executive Board. 
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Treasurer 


R. Russell Munn, who is completing his 
second term as ALA treasurer, was re- 
elected to serve in the same capacity during 
the fiscal year 1951-52. Mr. Munn, li- 
brarian of the Akron (Ohio) Public Library, 
is a graduate of the Columbia University 
School of Library Service and has been an 
ALA member since 1932. A constitutional 
amendment, now in process, specifies that 
the length of service of the ALA treasurer 
shall be extended from one to four years, 
beginning with the year 1952. This amend- 
ment, approved by the Council on July 13, 
will be presented to the Council for a second 
vote at the 1952 Midwinter Meeting before 
submission to the general ALA membership 
for ratification. 


Executive Board 


Donald Coney, librarian, University of 


California Library, Berkeley, and Mildred 
W. Sandoe, State Library Organizer, Ohio 
State Library, Columbus, were elected to 
the ALA Executive Board for four-year 
terms (1951-55). : 


Council 

New members elected to the ALA Coup- 
cil for four-year terms are: Hoyt R. Galvin, 
director, Public Library of Charlotte and 
Mecklenberg County, Charlotte, N.C.; Anne 
Ethelyn Markley, associate professor, Uni- 
versity of California School of Librarian- 
ship, Berkeley; Verner Warren Clapp, chief 
assistant librarian of Congress, Washington, 
D.C.; Dorothy Charles, editor, International 
Index, H. W. Wilson Co., New York City; 
Pauline A. Seely, head, Catalog Depart- 
ment, Denver Public Library; and Mrs, 
Charlemae_ Rollins, children’s _ librarian, 
Geo. C. Hall Branch, Chicago Public 
Library. 


Official Report of ALA Election Returns 


1951 
Total number of ballots cast .....0..... 9296 Carlson, William Hugh .............3949 
eis nt Markley, Anne Ethelyn .............4697 
Total number of ballots cast for each candi- Beyom, Femes B. .......scnccccncenee 4086 
date: Clapp, Verner Warren ..............4586 
First Vice President (President-Elect): CONNOR BOOGORB ook 5 od 6 nce us kc 0a 4635 
Downs, Robert Bingham ............5610 Colvin, Laura Catherine ............. 4015 
a SS ree $172 
Kelley, —— 
Second Vice President: Seely, Pauline A. ...............2+0c0ue 
MePadden, ‘Marian .......6.00.0060. 4692 
Zimmerman, Mrs. Carma Russell ..... 4039 PN DD. ABE io ois. oi0'y.9:0: sea alae ee 77 
Rollins, Mrs. Charlemae .............4869 
Treasurer: 
Re ee OE 9684 ccide i ccowee ads 8133 Write-in candidates: 


Members of the Executive Board (For Term 
1951-55): 


RP e re rr ee 725 
MacDonald, M. Ruth ............... 3834 
Cee GE I? Lie ae kee ee eek 3836 
Sandoe, Mildred W. ................ 4707 
Members of the Council (For term 1951-55): 
LE, noo beeadewannh oa biew 4391 
I a i a ce a ee 4188 


First Vice President—Marian McFadden 


ak i ele adeete ore ke eile aeccia eee 1 vote 
Treasurer—Eleanor Ferguson ........ 1 vote 
Member of the Council—Josie B. Hou- 
ME iid oss tas wtetine ee 1 vote 
Ballots declared invalid ............... 9 


ALA ELECTION COMMITTEE 
Ralph T. Esterquest 
David K. Maxfield 
Marion Oliver, Chairman 
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. Mobilization and Audio-Visual 


7 Education 


FLoYpE E. BROOKER 


n- 
” MERICAN troops are today fighting in an and has affected the life of every individual 
ne A alien land as a part of the United Na- the world over. 
ni- tions forces. This is a new situation which But these are general terms. If you 
n- is symptomatic of the times in which we would know the real meaning of the phrase 
ef live. “the rise of technology and science,’ look 
n, Because we believe that all people have at your lives during the past 30 years. 
val the right to order their lives; that law rather Radio and television have changed the very 
ty; than armed might must determine the ways face of your living rooms; the very pattern 
of nations; that aggression cannot go un- of your living. New drugs have changed 
* punished; and that unless wanton aggres- the ways of sickness and have taken the 
n sion is stopped our own national life is sting out of many of our ancient enemies. 
lic threatened, we fight. Because we believe Note these changes for you have welcomed 
that all this may be but the beginning, we them, and then ask yourselves whether or 
mobilize. We gather and count our strength not you have changed sufficiently as indi- 
in order to be ready for the all-out struggle viduals. Or whether or not our schoolrooms 
which we hope will never come. have changed as much. 
We have added years to life and created 
Mobilization Includes Education the basis for a new kind of bacterial war- 
49 The added emphasis which mobilization fare; we have captured the secret of the sun 
97 places on education springs directly from and created the A-bomb; we have planted 
- the nature of the present conflict. It is a if bases in the midst of nomads who still | 
36 conflict of ideas, an opposition of two dif- ride their camels; we have used the planes 
ferent ways of living. In such a struggle ‘0 short-circuit centuries of roadbuilding. j 
335 there is a mobilization of manpower; there These things we have done, and in doing 4 
15 is also a mobilization of the spirit. For only them have created problems for ourselves ' 
a living faith in which we believe can breed and for the entire world. r 
481 the conviction that our way of life is worth I suggest that we have created scientists ' 
98 defending. first, and citizens and parents afterwards. . 
- The importance and the role of audio- The ee _Mmay yer ae ” i 
369 visual education in the present mobilization crowning or the scientist as a leader Oo 
effort depends upon its contribution to the civilization, but this may prove a sorry ex- 
general field of education. change for the philosopher. We have still 
to learn the basic lesson that science and 
“a Science and Technology technology are neutral. They are neutral, but 
ote The tremendous advance of science and —— ot cla ee noe Pe ‘or 
technology is the outstanding characteristic se Neg: eer h waksangy totaal 
rote of the twentieth century and of the western —— ry yet: we Bigg : ie, te, Se 
W . 
9 oid. It has touched every phase of life oman the world-wide controls so neces- 
=—=—=—=—————_————————_ sary to make it certain that science con- 
Se ee ee ae tributes to the benefit of mankind rather 
Information, Economic Cooperation Adiebetesiie This than to its destruction. 
man re is a summary of an address delivered before the 
Cannment of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National The Struggle for Law and Order 
Ucation Association, Atlantic City, N.J., Feb. 19, 1951. 


A second characteristic of the world in 
rs Lh: ™~e ° 
—=—=—=—=—————————— _ which we live is the struggle to create a 
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world in which law governs and force is 
forever its servant. Many of us saw the 
rise and fall of the League of Nations. We 
can now watch the painful crawling of the 
United Nations from a world conference 
table to a program of action. It is one of 
the heroic milestones of history that attests 
to the greatness of man. 

To say that it is growing is not to say 
that it has succeeded. It needs to grow 
stronger and can only gain strength 
through the support of humanity every- 
where. We must remember that the west- 
ern world has never lost the need for laws 
and policemen to enforce them. Under the 
most ideal conditions the world has need 
for international law and the means to en- 
force it. We in the western world believe 
that true law must be based upon the will 
of the people. How can such laws be 
achieved on a world-wide basis when more 
than half of the people are illiterate and 
have a life span of less than 35 years? 


The Rising Crisis of Communication 


A third characteristic of our world is the 
rising crisis of communication, which has 
three aspects—the increase in the number 
of problems the individual citizen is asked 
to understand, the complexity of those 
problems and the increased number of 
people affected by them. 

Democracy rests on an informed public. 
How many of you feel c: ipable of making 
sound decisions on issues with such far- 
reaching implications as the use of atomic 
energy, methods of strengthening the UN, 
the Marshall Plan, etc.? 

No doubt every one has a backlog of 
material that he wishes to read, knows he 
should read and fully intends to read just 
as soon as he can find the time. Instead of 
diminishing, this stack of reading material 
probably tends to creep ever higher. Those 
of us who are not kee ping up with material 
we need to know in order to make sound 
professional and citizenship decisions, are 
personally falling behind. To that degree 
we are victims of a creeping communication 
crisis. 

The crisis also shows up in increased ten- 
sion. There was a time when individuals 
did not know an event was taking place 
until its outcome was announced. Today 


battles are reported hour by hour. For 
days people are kept on tenterhooks when 
there is no direct and immediate action they 
can take to help. Out of this comes a gen- 
eral feeling of helplessness and frustration, 
Perhaps it is not purely a matter of coinci- 
dence that this age pays its greatest salaries 
to the stars who make us laugh. 


The Conflict of Values 

A fourth characteristic of our times is the 
conflict that comes from the rise of an Op- 
posing scheme of values. It has been called 
time and again democracy versus commu- 
nism, but putting it this way tends to hide 
the true nature of the conflict. 

The personality and character of the in- 
dividual is structured in terms of a basic 
scheme of values for which he stands and 
by which he lives. We have discovered 
that unless the values of democracy are 
world-wide we risk constant struggle— 
that as our own country could not continue 
to exist half-slave and half-free, so neither 
can our world exist part democratic and 
part communistic. 

The result, then, is a war of ideas—a cold 
war—and as such it is the educator’s war. 
It is being waged on many fronts and 
should be distinguished from the localized 
situation in Korea, where the United Na- 
tions is actually fighting the spread of com- 
munism by force. The seriousness of the 
cold war is underscored by the uncertainty 
as to whether or not the Korean fighting 
constitutes the beginning of an all-out war. 


The Cold War Is the Educator’s War 


The educator has a great responsibility in 
this struggle which has as its purpose the 
conquest of the minds of men. As a nation 
we must remember that you do not fight 
ideas with bullets; that communism will 
never be defeated by anticommunism. The 
only thing we can fight successfully with 
bullets is the spread of communism by 
force. A mere military victory on this front 
will hardly mark the end of the struggle or 
constitute the basis for a lasting peace. 

A victory which will secure acceptance 
of a proffered scheme of values will not be 
easy. How do you fight an enemy that 
idee the tolerance, basic to this society, as 
a cloak to serve his own ends; an enemy 
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that exists by a series of rights he would 
not grant to others were he in power? 
How do you fight an enemy that takes the 
basic words of your socie ‘ty—freedom of 

ech; liberty; democracy; peace—and 
uses them for his own purposes? 

We must learn how to fight a cold war 
of ideas. We have taken democracy and a 
Christian-based civilization for granted far 
too long, and we find it difficult to be ar- 
ticulate about them. This is the job of 
every educator. 

We have said that world leadership has 
been thrust upon us. Can this world leader- 
ship be a balanced and representative one 
unless education assumes its proper share 
of responsibility? 

The world has passed beyond the ancient 
tradition and concept that it is a commu- 
nity of governments. The very existence of 
governmental information programs as an 
integral part of our foreign policy is a rec- 
ognition that the world is a community of 
peoples. This recognition, plus the knowl- 
edge that the world cannot continue to exist 
embracing two sets of values, makes it nec- 
essary to support world-wide information 
programs. To the exact degree that these 
programs are effective they are educational 
and attest to the rising importance of edu- 
cation. 

As the nations of western Europe look 
to us for leadership in arms, so some of the 
nations of the eastern world look to us for 
assistance in education. There is a pro- 
found interest in public and mass free edu- 
cation throughout the new nations of the 
East. They say in essence, “What nation 
has had experience in mass education equal 
to that of the United States? What can 
you tell us?” As educators are we ready 
to meet such a challenge? 


Our Students Must Know More 


The global concern of this nation, coupled 
with a developments of world communi- 
cations, has created the problem of making 
real and effective the instruction of things 
remote from the lives of our students. 

The happenings in Seoul, Calcutta, Lake 
Success, Paris, Berlin or Teheran may well 
affect the lives of our students far more 
significantly than do the events in their own 
communities. Unless students understand 


the significance of such events as the elec- 
tions in Italy they cannot understand the 
times in which they live. Closely coupled 
with this problem is the one of the teacher 
who must cover more and more subject 
matter and still do a better job than has 
ever been done before. 

Having to teach more and having to learn 
more are two facets of the same problem 
which concern all of us. 


The Role of Visual Education 


It would not be appropriate to mention 
the basic problems of education and then 
to bring them into focus in terms of audio- 
visual education, were it not for the equally 
basic nature of this new medium. 

Visual education is essentially a new form 
of language and not just another “splinter 
group” of the field of education. It consti- 
tutes a basic approach to all phases of edu- 
cation, all grade levels and all subject 
matter areas. Our function is determined 
by our experience, knowledge and skill 
the use of this new medium of communi- 
cation. New tools enable us to undertake 
new jobs and to improve methods of han- 
dling the old ones. 

A medium of communication cannot have 
objectives, it can only serve to further the 
objectives determined by others. The re- 
sponsibility of the visual education special- 
ist is to see that those who determine the 
objectives understand the effective use of 
this new medium. The task of making the 
curriculum belongs to the teachers, but 
when they find that the most readily avail- 
able materials on a certain subject are in 
film form, we find ourselves adding some- 
thing new to the curriculum and that consti- 
tutes another responsibility. 


The Promise of Visual Education 

If we take what we know about the 
powers and contributions of this new pic- 
torial form of communication, and then con- 
sider the educational problems of our time, 
we will see that visual education can be 
invaluable in providing assistance in the 
solution of these problems. No other mod- 
ern tool offers educators everywhere a better 
opportunity to teach more subjects and to 
reach more people. It should also be re- 
membered that only pictorial forms of com- 
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munication can effectively cross language 
barriers. Because of this we need not wait 
for the development of literacy for progress 
to be made in improving the standards of 
living in many parts of the world. 

All of this but says that audio-visual edu- 
cation is only a means to an end; the pro- 
viding of a better education for all people. 
Films do not work their miracles unaided. 
They are not a panacea, nor do they make 
obsolete all things which are considered 
traditional. Every medium of communica- 
tion has a role to play and every educator 
has a responsibility. 

These things are discussed here to the 
end that visual education may be allowed 
to make its contribution to the problems of 
education. The world outside the school 
understands the power of the pictorial mes- 
sage, whether it be by comic book, motion 
picture or television show. The unprece- 
dented speed by which these have created 
new and larger audiences is but a further 
indication of their power. The develop- 
ment of this new medium offers a qualitative 
gain in communication which has no 
counterpart in the history of the world. 


Present Requirements of Mobilization 

These are the general answers to the role 
of audio-visual education in mobilization. 
Each individual involved must add to them 
in personal terms. This discussion, how- 
ever, would not be complete without con- 
sidering some of the more immediate and 
relevant aspects of mobilization. 

First, we may expect that it will be dif- 
ficult to secure new equipment or mainte- 
nance parts. The U.S. Office of Education 
has been given the task of handling the re- 
quests for allocations of such materials. 
This means questionnaires that will be de- 
tailed in terms of the estimated educational 
needs with regard to such specific items as 
projector lamps, 16mm projectors and the 
like. It will be difficult to make these esti- 
mations with accuracy but there seems to 
be no better way to base requests for ma- 
terials which are in short supply. Along 
with these likely shortages, there comes the 
responsibility for everyone in the field to 
take care of existing equipment and material 
and to make certain that he orders no more 
than he actually needs. 
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Second, we may expect an increasing 
body of films applicable to the special prob- 
lems of this period of mobilization; films on 
civil defense and on other problems. The 
pattern of government film production js 
likely to be quite different in this period 
than it was in the past period, for many 
things have changed. The industry is in a 
stronger position and commercial enterprise 
is better able to participate in production 
and to carry a portion of the total job to 
be done. 

The mere fact that there will be available 
an increasing body of films produced by the 
customary sources does not lessen the re- 
sponsibility for educators’ making certain 
that these films meet the standards of edu- 
cational effectiveness. It is doubtful that 
the urgency of any subject is sufficient ex- 
cuse for the showing of poor films which in 
the end render a serious disservice to the 
cause of education. 

A third aspect of mobilization will un- 
doubtedly be the increasing need for using 
our skills, our equipment and our efforts 
in assisting in the problem of adult and 
community-wide education. I doubt very 
much if in the days to come the schools 
can withhold this assistance from groups in 
the community which need and request it. 

These are the specifics of mobilization as 
they relate to the material and concrete 
things. Education has its greatest role and 
its greatest responsibility in the mobiliza- 
tion of the intangibles—the understandings 
and convictions. Mobilization places more 
importance on this, not less, for it means 
the translation of basic understandings into 
the kind of an education that will bring 
balance and stability to a generation forced 
to spend its formative years in a period of 
mobilization; the kind of an education that 
will permit another generation to have more 
assurance in handling the world we have 
created and that so understands our way 
of life and its values that it will carry on 
the fight with the firm conviction that in 
these values lie the highest development of 
the dignity of man. 

Our greatest objective is, of course, to 
lay the groundwork for a lasting peace. We 
cannot evade our responsibilities; we cannot 
shirk them. They will be with us for the 
rest of our days. 
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ALA Awa rds 


Lippincott Award 

HE 1950 Lippincott Award, given “in 
T recognition of outstanding professional 
achievement in the field of librarianship” 
was presented to Helen E. Haines at the 
Fourth General Ses- 
sion of the ALA 75th 
Anniversary Confer- 
ence, July 13. Estab- 
lished by Joseph W. 
Lippincott in 1937, 
the award of $500 is 
ALA’s highest award. 
It was presented to 
Miss Haines by Joseph 
W. Lippincott, Jr. 

Miss Haines is well 
known by librarians. 
She began her profes- 
sional career in 1892 as editorial assistant 
of the Library Journal and was its editor 
from 1895 to 1908. Since that time she 
has lectured in many of the outstanding 
library schools, and since the 1930's has 
taught at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Library School and at the Columbia 
University Summer Sessions. She has been 
reviewing books for over 30 years and two 
of her own books—Living with Books and 
What’s in a Novel—have become standards 
for both librarians and laymen. 





Helen E. Haines 


John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 


Eight awards in the John Cotton Dana 
Publicity Awards Contest were announced 
at the meeting of the ALA Public Relations 
Committee, held during the ALA conference 
on Tuesday afternoon, July 10. Scrapbooks 
were submitted as entries by 25 libraries in 
this year’s competition, sponsored by the 
Wilson Library Bulletin in cooperation with 
the ALA Public Relations Committee. 

The winning scrapbooks may be borrowed 
from Marie Loizeaux, Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, 950 University Ave., New York 52. 

Awards announced were: 

PuBLic Lipraries—Up to 25,000 popula- 
tion: To the Saratoga Springs (N.Y.) Public 
Library for original and inclusive tech- 
niques for promoting the library and carry- 
ing out a fund-raising campaign. 


Pusiic Lispraries—25,000 to 100,000 
population: To the Everett (Wash.) Public 
Library for the coordination of the library 
with a city festival. 

Pustic Lisraries—100,000 to 200,000 
population: To the Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Public Library for a good all-around public 
relations program. 

Pusiic Liprarres—Over 200,000 popula- 
tion: To the Vancouver (B.C.) Public Li- 
brary for a case history utilizing the usually 
difficult technique of negative publicity 
leading to positive achievements, as well 
as for the use of varied media. 

County Lisraries—Up to 25,000 popula- 
tion: To the Winn Parish (La.) Libraries 
for skill in cultivating community coopera- 
tion. 

County Lripraries—Over 25,000 popula- 
tion: To the Yakima (Wash.) County 
Library for an effective and consistent gene- 
ral library publicity program. 

ScHoo. Lispraries: To the Pittsburg 
(Kan.) Senior High and Roosevelt Junior 
High School Library for the vitality of the 
library program and its pertinent relation- 
ship to books, integrating resources of both 
students and faculty. 

SpecIAL AWARD: To the Worcester 
(Mass.) Free Public Library for its excel- 
lent example of long-range planning for a 
special program and the step-by-step pro- 
cedure of carrying out these plans. 


Letter Awards 

The 1951 Letter Librarian Award was 
presented at the final ALA General Session 
in Chicago, July 13, to Alice M. Dugas, 
chief librarian, Mexico City College Library. 
The $100 award is given annually to a 
librarian who, in the line of duty, contributes 
most to emphasize the human qualities of 
service in librarianship. 

The Delta Sigma Theta Bookmobile, 
operating in three counties in northwest 
Georgia as a service of the West Georgia 
Regional Library, was selected to receive 
the 1951 Letter Library Award of $100. 
The award was accepted at the last ALA 
General Session by Maude L. Watkins, 
chairman of the Library Committee of the 
Delta-Sigma Theta Sorority, New York. 
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CHARLES P. 


CLARENCE 


ayor CHARLES P. FARNSLEY of Louis- 
M ville, Ky., one of the two recipients 
of the 1951 ALA Trustee Citations of Merit, 
is the kind of public official librarians often 
dream about but very seldom see. 
; As a municipal 
chief executive he 
holds such compara- 
tively revolutionary 
ideas as that a pub- 
lic library is as im- 
portant as street pav- 
ing when you come 
to raising budgets. 
As a library trustee 
he sees to it that 
sometimes- 
thoughts 





such 
startling 
get across to city 
administrators responsible for the budget. 

The above, of course, is somewhat meta- 
phorical. You couldn't pave many streets 
on a public library’s budget—even a budget 
raised some $50,000 a year for two years. 
What is meant, seriously, is that “Charley” 
Farnsley thinks of a city as a kind of his- 
torico-cultural unit. In that. context, - 
thinks of the library as a function high i 
priority in promoting the better life. 

In this better life (though some may find 
the connection a_ bit repugnant) money 
obviously, is useful. The poor showing th: it 
$100,000 might make on street paving can 
launch a bona fide revolution in a public 


Charles P. Farnsley 


Mr. Graham, immediate past president of ALA and librarian 
the Louisville Free Public Library, is well qualified to 
write about Mavor Farnsley As librarian during the time 


Mayor Farnslevy has served as a library trustee, Mr. Graham 


has been the person to put new services into effect, made 
possible by increased support, and to see the results of 
those changes He is well able to testify to the value of 
far-sighted trustees serving on a library board, The library's 
radio station, referred to in Mr Graham's article, was 
awarded the George Foster Peabody Radio Citation on April 
26, 1951. 
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FARNSLEY 


R. GRAHAM 


library. Charley Farnsley is the kind of 
combined public official and library trustee 
who could see that. And who, indeed. 
acted on the vision. 

The library’s 250-watt FM radio station, 
working 14 hours a day seven days a week, 
and throughout each “school day with 56 
public schools in teacher- designed programs; 
its “leased-wire network,” working with 
similarly-designed recorded programs to 
classrooms at all levels, and with other out- 
lets, 38 in all; its Neighborhood Colleges, 
Film Forum, Disc Theater, Great Books 
Discussion Groups, television-audience pro- 
grams, record and film library work and 
other such activities—all owe their existence 
to Charley Farnsley. New books and library 
materials rel: iting to many of these activities 
have been provided out of these funds. 

With Charley Farnsley this wasn’t just 
a publicity stunt. He knows librarianship 
first hand, has read deeply in the subject 
and has often attended library meetings. 

As mayor he promoted the opening of 
the main library facilities to Negroes. He 
has allocated the funds with "which all 
agency facilities have been sound-condi- 
tioned and with which a m: ajor program of 
painting and general refurbishing has taken 
place. He has been a member of the Louis- 
ville Library Board since June 5, 1945. 

The way the public library properly fits 
into the general civic- -cultural pattern, i in 
Charley Farnsley’s view, is as a huge “idea 
communications center” to he lp more people 
think. He doesn’t care about what—it may 
be art, crafts, government, psychiatry, inter- 
national relations—just so they think. 
Though a graduate lawyer (U niversity of 
Louisville) he attended the University of 
Kentucky, Columbia University, the New 
School for Social Research and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in a barnstorming blaze for 
more “education.” And he is at it daily. 
The Louisville Free Public Library has no 
more avid customer. 
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¢ PUBLIC LIBRARY is the informal, non- 

A academic cultural center of its com- 
munity.” This is the concept of the role 
of the Atlanta Public Library as expressed 
by Milton G. Farris, one of the two individ- 
uals receiving the trustees citation for dis- 
tinguished service to the library world. 

A native of Georgia and a long-time 
resident of Atlanta, Mr. Farris is an official 
of the Southeastern Regional Office of the 
Gulf Oil Corporation and practicing at- 
torney. 

Elected to the Board of Trustees of the 
Atlanta Public Library in 1943, Mr. Farris’ 
wise counsel and sound judgment helped to 
guide the library successfully through the 
critical closing years of the war. Recogniz- 
ing his outstanding leadership and deter- 
mination to improve the library services, the 
board elected him president in 1949, re- 
elected him to this office in 1950 and again 
in 1951. 

Mr. Farris believes that the public library 
is truly a people’s university. According 
to his philosophy, education for life begins 
when formal education is completed, and 
it is the job of the public library to pro- 
vide citizens with the information and rec- 
reation they require to live full lives and to 
make their individual contributions to the 
society of which they are a part. In talks, 
newspaper re leases and radio and television 
interviews, he has always stressed the fact 
that the library belongs to the people and 
that its services are rendered for them. 

In 1946, the people of Atlanta voted a 
bond issue for civic improvements which 


Mr. Settelmayer has been director of the Atlanta Public 

Library since July 1949. He is a graduate of the University 
of Hlinois with B.S. and M.S. degrees in library science 
and was admitted to candidacy for Ph.D. at the University 
! Chicago. He has worked in public libraries in Cincin 
nati and Akron, Ohio and was director of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) City Library. 





FARRIS 


SETTELMAYER 


included $1,700,000 for the renovation and 
extension of the main library and the con- 
struction of three branches, one of which 
was to be the main branch library for Ne- 
groes. This gave Mr. Farris and the other 
members of the board the opportunity to 
make concrete their concept of the public 
library as an attractive, pleasant and modern 
structure which citizens would recognize 
at once as a friendly place created for 
their enjoyment as well as their use. The 
people, through their use of the library's 
facilities, give evi- 
dence to the fact 
that its activities are 
being integrated to 
the present and fu- 
ture needs of the 
community. 

Mr. Farris has al- 
ways tried in every 
possible way to 
sponsor procedures 
and policies __de- 
signed to make the 
library services most 
effective at the lowest cost. He has spear- 
headed the campaign for greater support 
for improvements in library service, and has 
most ably presented to city ‘officials the needs 
of the library as well as its efficient opera- 
tion and social usefulness. 

Throughout his tenure on the board, Mr. 
Farris has striven to improve the working 
mara of the staff. He has been instru- 
mental in effecting a five-day work week 
and go liberal policies. He believes that 
employees of the library should receive 
salaries comparable to those paid by busi- 
nesses and other education organizations 
and has actively supported all efforts to ef- 
fect such schedules. Under his leadership 
the board was successful, in January 1951, 
in securing approval of City Council for a 
20 per cent salary increase for all profes- 
sional librarians. 


Milton G. Farris 
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SUMMER READING 
FOR TEEN AGE GIRLS 


By Marguerite Dickson 






BRAMBLE BUSH $2.50 
Illustrated by Ruth King 





A vivid, sparkling story of two modern girls 
and their adjustment to life’s problems. Laid 
in a New England locale so real you can 
taste the salt in the air! 







“Good insight into teen age problems.” 
A. Booklist 






TURN IN THE ROAD $2.50 


Ilustrated by Jessie Robinson 






A fine, warm story of Maine. . . dramatically 
plotted . . . peopled with thoroughly believ- 
able, real-life characters, whose problems 
might be those of any reader. 






“It has a fine feeling for all the difficulties 
of a sensitive girl of seventeen.” 
' —May Lamberton Becker, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


















THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
19 East 47th Street © New York 17, New York 






Fix Books 





For book repairs nothing compares with MyYsTIK 
TAPE. It’s quick, easy, economical. It’s a strong, 
slastic-coated, beautiful cloth tape in 6 colors! Use 
for books, music, albums, pamphlets, bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce ‘old and new books... 
make old books look and wear like new . . . beautify 
any book! Letter with Electric Stylus, Electro 
Pencil, pen and ink. In rolls 1% to 4 in. wide. Ask 
your supplier or write for folder and full informa- 
tion now. Mystik Adhesive Products, 2667 N. 
Kildare, Chicago 39. 


MYSTIK TAPE 


SELF-STIK * CLOTH «+ IN COLORS | 





ALA NEWS 


Half-Time Office for DLCYP 


The Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People will have a_ half-time 
executive office at ALA headquarters be. 
ginning Sept. 1, 1951. The new formula 
for divisional allotments, recommended for 
an experimental year by the ALA Execv- 
tive Board, will not produce enough funds 
with present membership of 2100 to 
support the half-time office. The division 
board has allocated $2000 from royalties 
on its recordings toward division expenses 
for next year. On the request of the divi- 
sion board the ALA Executive Board has 
granted $1000 to complete the funds neces. 
sary to provide for the 1951-52 division 
budget. These arrangements make possible 
the same allocation of staff time which has 
existed in the last two years. 

Mildred Batchelder has accepted the in- 
vitation of the division board to continue 
as division executive secretary and Jeanne 





| Welch will continue as half-time secretary 


in the division executive office. 


| Margaret Mann Citation 


Lucile M. Morsch was chosen to receive 
the first Margaret Mann Citation, established 
by the ALA Division of Cataloging and 
Classification. The announcement was made 
at the 1951 ALA Conference in Chicago. 
Each year a member of the division will be 
cited for outst nding professional achieve- 
ment in cataloging and classification. Miss 
Morsch is chief of the General Reference 
and Bibliography Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 


AASL Adopts New Constitution 


A new constitution was adopted by the 
American Association of School Librarians 
on July 10 and 11. It reduces the term 
of AASL president from two years to one; 
it sets up a board of directors of 11 men- 
bers which includes eight directors selected 
to represent various geographical regions 
of the country, plus the officers, the retiring 
president and in addition, the executive 
secretary, without vote. It establishes an 
AASL State Assembly with a re presentative 
| from each state school libr: ary organization. 
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MIDWINTER MEETING 
JAN. 27-FEB. 2, 1952 





The State Assembly will be advisory to the 
Board of Directors and will serve as a 
channel for communication between the 
membership and the directors. 


New AASL Officers 


The officers and councilors of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians re- 
cently elected, who began their terms in 
1951 at the conclusion of the ALA confer- 
ence, are: Vice president and _ president- 
elect: Mary Lee Keath, supervisor of school 
libraries, Board of Education, Denver, 
Colo.; Treasurer: Mrs. Lucile Raley, super- 
visor of school libraries, Waco, Tex.; Di- 
rector: Louise Meredith, state school library 
supervisor, Nashville, Tenn.; ALA Coun- 
cilors 1951-55: Ellinor Preston, director of 
school libraries, Richmond, Va.; Mary C. 
Ridings, librarian, High School, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Hazelle Anderson, librarian, 
Joliet Township High School, Joliet, Ill. 


¢ 
DLCYP Officers 


Successful candidates in the recent elec- 
tion of the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People, who began their terms 
upon adjournment of the 1951 ALA con- 
ference, are: Vice president and president- 
elect: Eleanor Kidder, young people’s li- 
brarian, Public Library, Seattle, Wash.; 
ALA Councilors 1951-55: Margaret Hauen- 
stein, head, Stevenson Room, Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Beatrice 
Schein, principal librarian, Teen Corner, 
Public Library, Newark, N.J.; Mary Peters, 
children’s librarian, Public Library, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Mrs. Sara Wheeler, children’s 
librarian, Public Library, Oak Park, Ill. 


Get an Inside View 


At the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth in December 
1950, the ALA distributed a leaflet called 
Get an Inside View of Your Libraries. 
Many librarians, as well as other profes- 
sional workers with youth, urged that the 
leaflet be made available for local libraries 
to use in introducing or interpreting the 
wide variety of library services which di- 


rectly or indirectly affect children and | 
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ENERGY-SAVER 
MONEY-SAVER 


FOR LIBRARIANS... 


Contowa 


PORTABLE PHOTO-COPIER 


“Especially useful to avoid lending heavy 
journals for prints," states North Carolina Col- 
lege Librarian. “Copy documents with com- 
plete accuracy. No serious researcher will be 
without one before long," advises New York 
Historian. “Ideally suited to copying tables, 
graphs, letters and articles,” says Central New 
York Medical Hospital ... "a very inexpen- 
sive substitute for a photostating machine." 


NE TIME-SAVER 
* 





t 3 


COPIES ANYTHING ANYWHERE—"Con- 
toura" authenticates your findings . . . makes 
exact copies of writing, drawings or printing 
regardless of color of ink, pencil or crayon 

. including tightly bound volumes; its 
unique cushion conforms the photopaper to 
the page contour. 


TRULY PORTABLE—Only 4 Ibs., compact 
“Contoura™ fits in a briefcase. Comes in two 
sizes: Research Model copies up to 8” x 10”; 
Legal Model copies up to 8!/2” x 14”. 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY—"Contoura” 
saves hours of longhand copying or typing, 
proof-reading and checking . . . avoids errors 
of each. Increases accuracy and efficiency of 
research and investigation. “Contoura™ copies 
cost only 5¢ (8” x 10”) ... retain their clarity 
indefinitely. 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE—Under normal room 
lighting . . . no darkroom is needed. Standard 
photographic chemicals develop your prints. 


AFFORDS CONVENIENCE—Exposures may 
be made right where your subject matter is 
available .. . and developed later when con- 
venient for you. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER TO-DAY! 
Patent Pending 


F. G. LUDWIG ASSOCIATES 


1 Pease Road Woodbridge, Conn. 
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youth. This has been done and the leaflets 
may now be purchased, in quantity only, 
from ALA at the following prices: 100 
copies, $3; 250 copies, $7; 500 copies, $13; 
1000 copies, $24. 


L. C. Card Numbers on ALA Books 

The ALA Publishing Department, by 
arrangement with the Library of Congress, 
will print the official L. C. catalog card 
number in its new books, directly under 
the copyright notice. 


Top of the News 

By vote of the Board of Directors of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, Top of the News will be the 
publication of that division only. The 
editor is Sarah Beard, Cobleskill, N.Y. 


Guide to Reference Books 

Guide to Reference Books, 7th Ed., pre- 
pared by Constance M. Winchell, will be 
ready in September. Based on Mudge, this 


designed to protect 
their precious vision... 







Perfect illumination on every stack shelf. 


Adequate light on the horizontal plane at any height from 
the floor. Ask Graybar to demonstrate the lighting 


efficiency of this superb fluorescent fixture. 
Offices in over one hundred principal cities. 


Or, write to manufacturer. 


-GAPRSALITE 


a 


FLUORESCENT FIXTURES OF CALIFORNIA - 
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edition is expanded to cover about 5500 
reference works currently useful. Scores of 
librarians and subject specialists assisted jn 
the selection. The revision reveals dele. 
tions, additions, considerably expanded sec- 
tions in science and_ technology, more 
annotations, some rearrangement and an 
improved index. The book will be priced 
at $10. Order from the ALA Publishing 
Department, 50 E. Huron, Chicago 11. 

The ALA regrets that there will be no 
interleaved copies of this edition of the 
Guide offered for sale. As the book grows 
in size and the price of interleaved editions 
mounts, fewer and fewer copies are sold 
and unit costs increase by geometric propor- 
tions. To supply interleaved copies the 
ALA’s investment in the book would have 
been increased by $11,000 or $12,000 and 
the resulting price of the interleaved books 
would have been $3 or $4 per copy more 
than the price of the regular edition. 
Libraries wanting the book interleaved can 
have it rebound under their own direction. 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


Masters in L.S., 1951 with experience in 
business, school, and college library seeks posi- 
tion with a future. Prefer College. B371 

Woman, B.A. and B.S. in L.S. from type 
library school, with public and special ee 
training, varied public library experience plus 
excellent administrative and public relations 
experie nce, desires creative library position west 
of the Mississippi. Pre ‘sently —- but 
could be available Se ptember 1. B379 

Progressive male librarian with fine record 
of achievements in large city and county li- 
braries, 24 years experience desires challe nging 
position as head librarian in industrial east. 
B348 

Woman, B.A., B.S. in L.S., ten years ex- 
perience in public, school and medical library 
cataloging, desires cataloging position, prefer- 
ably in Chicago area. B380 

Librari in with twenty years expe rience as 

administrator in small midwest public li- 
sidihes will be ready to head a library in a 
town of over 30,000 October 1. Library school 
degree. $3600 minimum. B381 

Woman, B.S. in Ed. Former Teacher. Five 
years experience as pharmacy school librarian. 
Desire position in the Pittsburgh, Pa. area. B-386 

College librarian, trained and experienced, 
seeks position in small town in the East, pref- 
erably New England. Something like catalog- 
ing or order work desired. B-387 


Positions Open 


Wanted: Children’s librarian, salary $3000 
depending on qualifications and experience. 
Graduate from accredited library school.  4- 
weeks vacation and retirement fund. Attrac- 
tive library (43,000 volumes) in northern 
Minnesota. B372 

LIBRARIAN: Beginning salary $3800; maxi- 
mum age 35; must be library school graduates 
with one year of professional expe rience; va- 
cancies as children’s librarian and in the adult 
departments. Write City Service Commission, 
City Hall, Milwaukee for additional informa- 
tion and applications. 


Librarian wanted by college li- 
brary in Oregon. Prefer recent L.S. graduate 
with some experience in reference work. 
Salary depends on qualifications. Man or 
woman, B373 

CATALOGUERS: Two positions for trained 
librarians. One requires experience in serial 
cataloguing. Knowledge of French, German, 
Spanish essential; additional languages desir- 
able. Salary $3540 plus $250 cost-of-living. 
Other requires considerable experience in sub- 
ject cataloguing, with emphasis on science. 
Knowledge of German, French essential; ad- 
ditional languages useful. Salary $4260 plus 
$250. Four-week vacation, retirement plan, 
40-hour week, other benefits. Send full in- 
formation to Personnel Office, The New York 
Public Library, New York 18, N.Y. 

Branch Librarian in New York metropolitan 
area. L.S. degree, retirement, 1 month vaca- 
~~ 38-hour week. Good salary. B374 

Cataloger with library school degree wanted 
for large private school in New England. Good 
salary, 40-hour week, one month’s vacation, 
retirement and other benefits. Must have ex- 
perience, initiative and be able to accept re- 
sponsibility. B375 

Public yCoug Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, California, a growing library system 
is still Bas for qué alified applicants ‘for these 
positions: Supervising Children’s Librarian 
(salary scale $315-$393), Senior Librarians, 
Extension and Catalog Departments (salary 
scale $266-$332) and Branch Librarian (salary 
scale $282-$352). Write to Margaret Klausner, 
Director of Library Service. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN: Duties to in- 
clude reference librarian. In beautiful Boston 
surburb. Salary $3051. Maximum $3441. 
Pension plan; 38 hour, 5-day week; 4 weeks 
vacation. College graduation, library school 
degree and some experience required. Apply 
to: Librarian, Milton Public Library, Milton 
Massachusetts. 

RARE and UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. 
New library in community of 4,000, new book 
collection of 10,000 volumes with annual budget 
of $10,500, building being built for which 


Reterence 


Beginning with the September issue the ALA Bulletin will accept positions advertisements 
from any institution, whether or not that institution is a member of the Association. Rates 
for nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line, minimum $2.25. Rates for member insti- 
tutions and personal members will remain the same—50¢ per line, minimum $1.50. 
Personal advertisements will be accepted from ALA members only. 


\ . 
vorices by ALA personal or institutional members will be 


inserted for a charge of fifty cents a line: minimum one dol 


ar and a half. Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; institutional members may advertise to fill 


‘tal positions. Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication 


the Bulletin office. 


Payments should not be made until statement is sent from 
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Joseph L. Wheeler was consultant, desires 
librarian—salary, $4,000—prefers woman 30-45, 
library school graduate, successful administra- 
tive experience including promotional and 
public relations work, apply Mrs. Arnold L. 
Williams, Laurel, Del. 

Art museum library in Midwest needs refer- 
ence assistant. Knowledge of art or archi- 
tectural history, library degree and reading 
ability in foreign language required. $2600. 
B377 

Midwest Library has three positions open. 
Head of Circulation. Library degree and ex- 
perience, $3500. Young People's Librarian. 


Library degree and experience, $3500. Gen- 
eral Assistant. Experience. Degree not es- 
sential, $2000. Sick leave and pension. 40-hr., 


5-day week. B378 

Loan Librarian for Pac#fic Northwest Library. 
Excellent personality. Must be able to organize 
and plan, supervise student workers, develop 
reading programs, do publicity and _ exhibits. 
Optimum working conditions, 40 hour week, 
one month vacation. Young progressive staff. 
B339 

LIBRARIANS for Municipal, County, Re- 
gional and School libraries. All kinds of staff 
vacancies, $3000 and up. Apply Missouri 
State Library, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for Norwalk, 
Lib. degree, 2 yrs. experience in admn. 5 day, 
40 hr. wk.; 4 wks. vacation, sick leave & re- 
tirement. Salary $4000-$4200. Staff of 5. 


$33,000 budget. Bldg. in process of renova- | 


tion. Working conditions good. Excellent 
opportunity to try new ideas. Write E. H. 
Kohlmyer, Pres., Lib. Bo. Trustees, Norwalk, 
Ohio. 

Assistant cataloger. 
mont. Salary $2700. ' 
39 hour week, month vacation, social security. 
B382 

LIBRARIAN to inaugurate a readers’ ad- 
visory service which would involve leading 
discussion groups and supplying labor groups 
with library material. Submit a complete 
brochure of personal history, training and ex- 
perience, and also salary desired. Accredited 
B.L.S. degree necessary. No written examina- 
tion. Write to the Personnel Department, 
City Hall, Dearborn, Michigan. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with B.L.S. de- 


gree for Main Library. Submit a complete 


College library. Ver- 


brochure of personal history, training and ex- | 


perience in this field, and also salary desired. 
Good opportunity for future promotion. No 
written examination. Write to the Personnel 
Department, City Hall, Dearborn, Michigan. 
WANTED: Librarian to assist in Schools 
Department of the County Library. Salary 


Ohio. | 


Library school graduate. | 
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$244 to $311. Library Science degree and two 
years professional library experience required, 
Write County Civil Service Office, 236 8rd 
Street, San Bernardino, California. 

Children’s Librarian. Unusually attractive 
new room recently featured in Top-of-the- 
News. Salary $2800-$3700. Library school 
graduate. Public Library, Mansfield, Ohio, 
Apply to Librarian. 

Serials librarian. Catholic college, mid-west, 
Library school graduate. 4 weeks paid vaca- 
tion. Salary $3000.00. B359 

Librarians interested in book reviewing posi- 
tions are invited to apply to the Booklist editor, 
ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron, Chicago, Ill. 
Work must be done in this office, and library 
school training is required. : 

CITY LIBRARIAN FOR MEDIUM-SIZED 
PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY. SALARY $4,632, 
FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES, PUBLIC LIBRARY, MON. 
TEREY, CALIF. 

Wanted. Librarian to take charge of main 
children’s room. Also librarian for film depart- 
ment, including some general circulation work. 
Apply Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Ill. 
Send recent photo with application. L.S. De- 
gree. Salary open. 


DEMCO’S ALL-PURPOSE 
VISIBLE LISTING 


CORDS 


Inexpensive Demeo Vi 
ible Listing Records 
save time and trouble 
wherever they are used 
in the library. Flexible 
strips are easily slipped 
into double-faced 
panels to list new 
books, periodicols car- 
ried, special reading 
lists, or information of 
many other types. Pa- 
trons enjoy this extra 
convenience. Demco 
offers you a wide range 
of Visible Listing equipment, accommodating 100te » 
10,000 listings. Tell us about your listing problem, 


Write for details and. prices, 
vitae 


MADISON 1, WIS. e 


| Save Time for Staff and Patrons 
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A. L. A. PUBLICATIONS 1950-1951 


Our Library Heritage 


Librarians’ Conference of 1853. Utley ..................... ti. Bie otal ee $3.00 


meen elieim: Dui Te ogy oelds'eeli gl ae aaa bw ie A ee 3.50 


Working With Young People 
An Ample Field; Books and Young People. Munson ..................60045: 3.00 


Book Lists 


Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades. Snow ...............00000005 2.00 

Becks for Tired Eyes. Matson and Larson ..........02.2ssescceseccvessess 1.00 

Guide to Reference Books. Winchell. Ready September ................-.-. . 10.00 

Books for Catholic Colleges. 1948-1949. Sr. Melania Grace & Others ........... 1.25 
Research 

American Library Resources. Downs ................ seus eure aa ... 7.00 

Bibliography . . . Masters’ Theses in Religion. Sonne ..... vical daa adetaiede ... 2.00 


Cataloging 


How to Catalog a Rare Book. Dunkin ....................... Oe 
Author Headings . . . Official Publications ... Wyoming. Fischer .......... .- LS 
Personnel 
Economic Status of Library Personnel. 1949. David ...... a heniehee eee 2.00 
Position Classification & Salary Administration in Libraries . 1.25 
ent Gow Tibewbions. Geltee cai. . ss cies ovcdsedtnnkess Bieeeeneeeun 2.00 
General Library Economy 
Friends of the Library Groups, Public Library Edition ....................-. 1.50 
Library Binding Manual. Feipel and Browning ...... decks a ence aenteun 1.50 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 E. Huron Street Chicago Il, Hlinois 
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50 E. HURON ST. 


PEC TEE Fee rm os cen 


POSTAGE GUARANTEED 
Pla ial LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


Is her hair 


black, 





brown, or 





red? 





You'll find the right color in the new World Book! 


The most famous lady in all painting has 
appeared in print thousands of times since 
Leonardo da Vinci laid down his brush. In 
some color reproductions, she appears pale and 
flat. In others, with a profusion of printing ink 
that would have shocked da Vinci, she appears 
highly “made up.” 


Everyone who has attempted to prepare color 
plates of Mona Lisa has had problems. But 
nowhere will you find them more beautifully 
solved than in the portrait of her that appears 
in the “Painting” article in the new World 
Book Encyclopedia. 





plates made from the color photo were dili- 
gently compared with the original, and color- 
corrected by the curator of the museum. 


To guarantee color fidelity, the final plate 
was printed in six colors instead of the conven- 
tional four. If you check the finished plate, 
you'll find Mona Lisa’s hair is a soft red-brown, 
just as it is in Leonardo’s masterpiece—and the 
rest of the painting is reproduced as faithfully 
as is possible with modern, scientific methods. 


Mona Lisa is only one example of the care used 
in preparing all World Book’s paintings. And 
color fidelity is one more reason why you can 
recommend World Book with confidence! 


reproduction 





WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


Published by FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., Educational Division 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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